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Our Lady of the Way 



(HE comes, Our Lady of 
When Labour bids his 
pray, 

Queen of the holy wurk-a-dav. 



the way. 
beds folk 



When toil-time called me far front prayer, 
I sought her not, but met her there, 

Our Lady of the thoroughfare. 



Where strove the world, with might and 
main, 

A-speeding on its way to gain. 

I found Our Lady of the train. 



And at this evening hour of day. 

When workers wend their homeward 
way, 

And cloistered folk their compline say, — 

Shaping my song, 1 find her thus, 
Mother of Him who fashioned us, 

Our Lady of the motor bus. 

— Eniil Dinnis. 



The Candleholder 

"I will be a candleholder and look on.” 
— Shakespeare. 

That mail box outside the office door. 
What a centre of activity it is. Anyone 
desiring a sidelight on boarding-school 
life needs only to observe the happenings 
thereabout. The blase day pupils regard 
with wonder the excitement caused by 
the cry, “The Mail's Out." Those words 
are scarce uttered when from till corners 
a mad rush is made for the mail box. 
Then follows the widest diversity of ex- 
pressions ever heard in so small an area. 
Joy, surprise, disappointment — all voiced 
in new terms. Surely William Dean 
Howells would assert even more firmly 
that there is an American language if 
he heard these exclamations. But who 
could adequately narrate the riot caused 
by a special. Now a “special” always has 
infinite connotations — but in boarding- 
school a “special" is an event. Certainly 
we of boarding school have rare enthu- 
siasms. 

* * * 

The naive of childhood is a disarming 
force. The grumpy old man who has 
the peanut stand near the Mainslreel 
would have been judged imperious to its 
appeal — but lie was not. During the run 
of The Glory of the I Vest at the Main- 
slrcel, a little hoy en route to the show 
bought a bag of peanuts from the old 
man. Shortly afterwards he came dash- 
ing to return the peanuts and get his 
money back. After being seated in the 
show he did not have sufficient money 
for carfare home — so the peanuts needs 
must be sacrificed. The old man grum- 



bled and sharply peered at the sack to 
assure himself that the bag had not been 
opened. The little boy took the money 
reluctantly and started away a trifle 
downhearted. In a moment the old man 
scuffled after him and without a word 
gave him the sack of peanuts. 

* * * 

The last minute reference scurry is 
familiar to every school librarian. Then 
it is that we need traffic rules in the 
realms of scholarship. One hook to six 
eager students — what ratio of satisfac- 
tion can be obtained from that? In 
this instance one could most advantage- 
ously use some communistic theory if only 
the pages were not so dose together. The 
hero of students will be the compiler of 
one huge book containing all possible 
references in loose leaf form. Arise, 
dullards, and compete for our favor. 

* * * 

The gold and white now gleams in an- 
other form. Our basketball team have 
the cleverest new suits fashioned of gold 
poplin in romper style, with an under 
blouse of white. Fashion is ever dear 
to the feminine heart and, no doubt, the 
goals seem more easily made when one is 
garbed so smartly. 



When My Mother Went to 
St. Teresa’s 

One afternoon after school, my mother 
and I were walking through the hall 
when she stopped in front of one of those 
queer old graduation pictures and laugh- 
ingly pointed out herself as one of the 
group. Then she began to tell me of her 
experiences at St. Teresa Academy thirty 
years ago: 

“The building was situated in the cen- 
ter of a block of ground which extended 
from Eleventh to Twelfth street, and 
from Washington to Penn. It was sur- 
rounded by a high stone wall and the 
building was of red brick. 

The school bell in those days was on 
the outside of the building and it rang 
once in the morning and once at dis- 
missal. The pupils did not move from 
classroom to classroom for their various 
studies as you do now, but had the same 
teacher for all. 

The girls then were just as mischievous 
as they are now. One day when Sister 
told us to recite all together, we started 
to sing a then popular song entitled "All 
Together Once Again.” Of course we 
were punished for this, and deprived of 
our recess for a week. 

When I graduated the dresses were 
very different from those of today. Ours 
had’ long tight sleeves, a tight basque 



waist, high necks, long full skirts and 
bustles. The girls in my class wore high 
black shoes and black stockings. This 
was a point of contention because the 
girls had wanted to wear light slippers 
and stockings to match their dresses, but 
the Sisters would not allow it. So you 
see, we had trouble about the eternal 
clothes question, even then." 

— Dorothy Hackcll. 



Faces and Hands 

While passing around the circle the 
other day I heard, "Oh ! I hate to prac- 
tice. I am always practicing and then 
1 can't play like so-and-so.” No doubt 
you have often heard it said that no two 
people are alike; and it must be true for 
there is an endless variety in character 
and countenance. Did you ever think 
how strange it is that — we all have two 
eyes, a nose and a mouth — there could 
be so much difference in countenance? 

It is just the same with our hands. 
We all have two thumbs and eight fin- 
gers, but how different they may he and 
how differently they must he trained. You 
may think that you are obliged to prac- 
tice more than your share of scales, but 
that is the fault of your own hands. 
Your hands need scales and your teacher 
is aware of the fact. Other hands may 
need an extra amount of five-finger ex- 
ercises or octaves. 

Some hands are slow-moving and de- 
liberate like some people. These must 
be trained to limber up and “keep in 
trim" as it were, and the scales and ex- 
ercises act as "setting up" exercises. 
Then some hands are delicate and 
capable of great speed, but have no power 
or grasp. They must be treated quite 
differently. And then some hands have 
the habit of stuttering, others stumbling; 
some striking two keys at once or doing 
other clumsy things; some are stiff and 
some are weak. 

So that with two thumbs and eight 
fingers there is endless variety, and the 
scales and exercises are intended to de- 
velop the hands and enable them to be- 
come good, capable piano players. 

— Maureen Honan 

Romance 

The dark blood trickled o'er my band, 
In vain I tried to stop the flow; 

And as I bandaged him I knew 
That now at last my friend must go. 

1 held him close in agony 
And thought of what a friend he’d been 
Through all the days he’d worked with 
me, 

My dear old trusty fountain pen ! 

— Lucyllc Smith. 
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Editorial 

"It is worth a thousand pounds a year 
to have the habit of looking on the bright 
side of tilings." 

— Dr. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson was right. There is more 
virtue in one liny sunbeam than in a 
whole hemisphere of clouds and gloom. 
The sky is blue ten times where it is 
black once. Besides, night always does 
end in broad daylight and what if you 
do have a few troubles? Everybody has 
them and it is better so. Why, troubles 
tire what make the sinew and courage of 
a man. Mow would a sailor ever acquire 
skill and fame if he were always to sail 
a calm sea, with not a ripple to disturb 
its surface? True, this is the season when 
student burdens are heaviest, but remem- 
ber if you deserve success, it will come 
to you. 1 f your work is harder the pay 
will be greater; if the task be difficult, 
the more competent you must be to do 
it. If you want to swim, don't wait for 
anyone to put a cork underneath you to 
buoy you up, plunge into the water. If 
a rock rises up in your path, roll it away 
or climb over it. If your chair is hard to 
sit upon, stand up. If you want the con- 
fidence of others, earn it. And while 
you are earning the things you want and 
pushing obstacles out of the way, don't 
forget to smile — smile — smile ! 



Radioists 

Are you, when you are broadcasted 
from station Saint Teresa, a keen, sharp- 
ly-tuned, clear-cut wave, boosting your 
College in every receiver that intercepts 
you? Or are you, like static, the great 
drawback of radio, interfering with the 
transmission of all that is good in S. T. 
C. ? Check up. Use your “wavemetcr" 
and when the radio-inspector comes 
around be proud to show your license 
from Saint Teresa College. 

— Litcyllc Smith. 



If I Knew 

If I knew the vault where smiles were 
kept, 

No matter how large the key 
Or strong the lock, I would try so hard 
To let the smiles go free. 

Then over the land and sea, broadcast, 
I’d scatter smiles today 
So that care-worn people might hold 
them fast 

For many and many a day. 

If I knew a box that was large enough 
To hold all the frowns I meet, 

I’d like to gather them, every one 
From home and school and street. 
Then, folding and pressing I’d pack them 
in 

And turning the monster key, 

I would hire a smile to drop the box 
To the depths of the deep, blue sea. 

— Maureen Honan. 



Windows 

l have seen them look wistful, very 
wistful, forlorn, very forlorn, as solitary 
and abandoned as the last straggly leaf 
oil a winter ravaged tree. I have known 
them to speak expectantly and even 
promise a rare understanding, only upon 
coming closer to have their lips narrow 
into a smirk. I have heard from them 
symphonies of communications, shy, con- 
fident, passionate, earnest ; they have 
eased some poignant prick ; they have in- 
dulged some endeared whim. In moods 
of ambition, I have found in their eyes 
new worlds to conquer, vast expanses of 
the unknown luring me on to mental 
nomadism. Again, in moments of bitter- 
ness, their vacant stares seem bleak 
stretches of waste. 

As 1 scurry through a city’s busy 
streets, countless windows relieve the 
terror of a drab overtowering mass. I 
look up — straining for a glimpse of the 
blue. Only the kind windows assure me 
I am not buried in some ogre's cavern ; 
only they dispel the hectic remembrance 
of all childhood’s horror tales. I'm safe! 
The windows tell me so I 

Trudging wearily along a lonely road, 
the windows of a solitary cottage cheer 
me and invite me onward. Liberated 
from myself, I cease to wonder what it 
is all about, and enjoy a vicarious pleas- 
ure in that momentary liberation. 

These are not fancies 1 try to weave, 
nor errant whimsies, not even personifi- 
cations, but real persons — persons, not of 
some yesteryear’s legendary lore, but of 
our own today’s reality. For I have dis- 
covered humanity here. We all have two 
pairs of eyes, one pair outward, the other 
inward, like the panes of a window. Our 
undoing is that we so often seem to see 
only what the inward wishes to see. 

— Genevieve Dillon. 



Among the Books 

It has been many a day since we could 
glance in to Windmoor library and find 
it deserted. From early morning (7 :30 
to be exact) until late evening do the 
girls make use of its stores of knowl- 
edge. We like to think that Windmoor 
students are beginning to appreciate its 
truly unusual library. The remotest ref- 



erence can be found somewhere in it. 
Maybe it's late fiction you want, or a 
treatise by some ancient Italian educator, 
or perhaps something in current events. 
Whatever it is, Windmoor is fairly cer- 
tain to have it. Why, the library has a 
bargain sale on knowledge every day in 
the Week, real values at unheard of 
prices — that is to say, a few minutes' 
pleasant work in a cheery, sunny, well- 
ordered room in exchange for some 
priceless information. Keep on frequent- 
ing the library, girls ; you’ll never regret 
it. Books are friends whose companion- 
ship is lasting. 



Confessions of a 
Calorie-Eater 

(.Apologies to DcQuinccy ) 

1 have been asked how it was that I 
became a calorie eater. Was it gradually, 
tentatively, mistrustingly, or through 
ignorance and the artfulness of the pastry 
maker? 

Whatever the cause, 1 drifted and 
drifted until (I blush to confess it) a 
half dozen luscious cream puffs merely 
serve to whet my voracious appetite. And 
who hasn’t heard of the whole regiments 
— yes, armies — of vicious little calories 
contained in one single cream puff. Why, 
a double loaf of Merit bread, half a 
pound of Blue Valley butter, several 
slices of thick steak, three tablespoonfuls 
of mashed potatoes, a can of corn, and 
several good-sized bananas constitute a 
very ordinary if not a scrimpy breakfast 
for a veteran caloric cater such as my- 
sel f . 

The symptoms of an oversupply of 
calories? Simply a strange, bulgy sensa- 
tion around the belt-line, a multiplication 
of the chin wondrous to behold, and per- 
haps difficulty in dancing more than ten 
straight dances. If such is your predica- 
ment you must begin a fierce, determined 
onslaught against your swarming, hidden 
enemy. You must eat lettuce, raw car- 
rots, parsley, watercress, tree bark, and 
drink Welsh's grapcjuice. You must 
choose one of two things— either forego 
the calories and be smartly slender and 
ravaged by hunger, or welcome hosts of 
calories and be a plump, happy inmate of 
the Old Ladies' Home. 

— Ghanaian Cof field. 



Oh! Gosh! 

Gee. She's mad at me, 

I don't know what to do. I'm up a tree — 
I didn’t mean what I said that way, 

But she just misunderstood anyway. 

Gosh it’s awful to be blue 
When someone you like thinks you're un- 
true, 

I just can’t figure out what to do; 

Can you? 

— Mary L. Straub. 



We hear that the school has lately ac- 
quired a menagerie. It consists mostly 
of hears and doggies, so the re]>ort goes, 
and it is confined to Rooms 305 and 
306. 
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Fructus Inter Folia 

In these clays of ultra modernism the 
greatest stigma of the sophisticated is 
the term. Victorian. In December's 
Lk’iiifi .lye, "Victorians in the Per- 
spective," by E. M. Nicholson, justifies 
this stigma to some extent. The Vic- 
torians in their rush of materialism de- 
stroyed more art and beauty than the 
ravages of the World War. The beauty 
of Kheims was not so thoroughly de- 
stroyed by German guns as the old charm 
of most of our great churches by Vic- 
torian restorations. The battlefields of 
Flanders now bear good crops once more, 
hut the slums can produce only genera- 
tion after generation of stunted minds in 
stunted bodies — the factory fodder that 
the nineteenth century industrialist needed 
as surely as he needed coal. Mr. Nichol- 
son concludes, "The Victorian philosophy 
very conveniently confused comfort with 
goodness. Even now Dean Inge, writing 
oil the Victorian Age, sets out to prove 
that it was a better time than ours by 
showing that it was a more comfortable 
one.” Those always best enjoy a banquet 
who are not called in to clear up after 
its ending. 

In January's Scribner's, Frederick E. 
Bolten’s "Idealism in Education" wins 
favor by decrying the excess efficiency 
of our day. I-Ie very logically points out 
that the schools must be first in effect- 
ing a remedy for this evil. Instead of 
following Huxley’s definition that edu- 
cation should develop the mind into a 
clear, cold, logic, engine, we should fol- 
low Milton who says that education 
should fit the individual to perform skill- 
fully, justly, and magnanimously all the 
arts of peace and all the arts of war. 
Governor Gifford Pinchot recently said, 
"To he successful, life needs to he more 
than practically efficient. It must be 
broad and fine as well." Poetry, art, and 
music are just as important to the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water as for men 
whose lives arc spent in the realms of 
scholarship. Aesthetic and moral inspira- 
tion are the only factors in their lives 
that make for contentment and lift them 
to higher levels of work and happiness. 

December's Catholic Missions gives a 
gruesome tale of savagery in "Head 
Hunting in New Guinea.” That this 
ghastly custom exists in this day and age 
seems almost incredible. The game is to 
catch people, learn their names, and then 
cut off their heads. In this manner the 
children of the Kaja-Kaja secure their 
names from the victims of some family 
head hunter. Shakespeare would not 
have said, "What’s in a name" in New 
Guinea. 

January’s Atlantic Monthly brings to 
tts a much discussed subject in "Fewer 
and Better Books" by a New York Pub- 
lisher-Bookseller. Undoubtedly, the pub- 
lisher has always had perplexing prob- 
lems, and in the present day these are 
legion. But we wonder if over produc- 
tion is real evil? The dearth of the lit- 
erary output of America cannot be bet- 
tered by any mere business methods. 
Only a change within our national life 
can effect a Better Books Campaign. 
Motors, radios, phonographs, have lured 
us from our libraries. Perhaps when a 
balance of all these modernisms is estab- 
lished, then, Itctter books may come into 
their own. 



Of interest to theatre-goers is the story 
of Olga Petrova in The American. "The 
Ugly Duckling Who Became the White 
Peacock.” The actress and playwright, 
who has a secured place in the hearts of 
theatre-lovers, tells in her straightfor- 
ward way the story of her rise to fame. 
A bit of Madame Petrova's philosophy: 
"A failure would not frighten me now. 
It might cause me pain hut it would not 
make me afraid. For I know, out of my 
own experience, that no failure need he 
final, and that every failure may be made 
to yield good fortune, if one had the 
courage to go on, they will find out why 
one has failed, and the determination to 
use what one has learned tliroityh failure." 

■ — Genevieve Dillon. 



Dreaming Dreams 

Why do we ever dream of things that 
cannot be ? 

And, in dreaming these, build castles in 
the air. 

Dike a fog that rises from a restless sea 

And fades away unheeded, though it still 
is there, 

Clinging fast to hope that only lives to 
die. 

Blindly on through life we grope our way, 

Until, somehow, we reach the end at 
last, 

And night o’ertakes us, ere our dreams 
are past. 

Though rugged be the rocks, and steep 
the path, 

On. on, we climb to reach the dizzy 
height. 

Dreaming dreams of shining goals to 
reach 

Until, like ships far out to sea, they fade 
from sight. 

Our youth is gone, what greater anguish 
could we find? 

Alas, it is too late, we must return to 
dust, 

We have no choice, we cannot outwit 
Time 

And yet, the world dreams on, for dream 
it must. 

— Lcnadorc Hass. 



Around the Circle 

Thus far, we will admit, that many 
classical pieces are quite beyond our lim- 
ited powers, but even the lighter classi- 
cal music is a source of great and meas- 
ureless pleasure for us. The first of the 
series of monthly recitals given on No- 
vember 24th by the Senior Academic 
class hears testimony to this statement. 
Each of the selections rendered showed 
diligent preparation and considerable tal- 



ent. The program. 

Narcissus Ncvin 

Mary Margaret Connole 

Tester Eve Zamccnik 

Nellie Widman 

Evening Hour Stamliny 

Bernice Pearson 

Air ties Ballets Chuminude 

Marcelinc Pendergast 

Mazurka Lack 

Catherine Blizzard 

Butterfly Obcrtlinr 

Marcelinc Pendergast 

Mazurka Chopin 

Eva Conner 

Repose Crosse 

Warrior’s Song JTcllcr 

Kathleen Soden 



Miss Kathleen Soden represented Saint 
Teresa Academy at the student's division 
of the Kansas City Junior Music Clubs 
at the Hotel Baltimore on December 8th 
by rendering an instrumental solo. Miss 
Soden's selection was a recognition of 
her proficiency in the art of music. 

* + * 

On December ‘Jilt, little Virginia Rice 
entertained the “listeners-in" of Station 
WDAF, the Kansas City Star, with a 
violin selection entitled "The Puppet 
Show,” by Trott. The fact that Vir- 
ginia's playing was broadcasted speaks 
volumes for the excellence of her ability. 
* * * 

The excellent concert offered by the 
Kansas City "Little Symphony” at the 
Jvanhoc Auditorium on December 10th 
was well attended by the music classes. 
These concerts are greatly appreciated, 
due, no doubt, to the tremendous power 
of music. In the words of Thomas Edi- 
son, "Music is wonderfully satisfying 
and restful. It smoothes out wrinkles 
and puts a man at rest with the uni- 
verse.” 

* * * 

On December 10th the Rhythm orches- 
tra made its debut. The fine spirit of 
co-operation and the interests on the part 
of the members deserved and received 
hearty applause. Now, orchestra, don’t 
let that be jour hist appearance. We 
need your help in all our activities. 

* * * 

The students of the department arc 
looking forward to the second advisory 
visit of Mr. Crosse on January 22. Mr. 
Crosse will probably have some New 
Year resolutions to offer — practice three 
hours daily', etc. 

* * * 

The second of the monthly recitals will 
he given by the Junior Academic class. 
The exact dale is not known, but it will 
be sometime in February. The date will 
soon be posted on the bulletin board, so 
watch for it. 
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A Dawn in Russia 

When Jack Holbrook arrived in Mos- 
cow, he saw first the grayness and drab- 
ness of the city and secondly, its sadness. 
Nothing seemed alive. The eyes of the 
throng were dark pits of misery wildly 
fanatical, or cold and lifeless. He se- 
cured his room at a hotel and then after 
a fairly good dinner he smoked his pipe 
reminiscently. He had been sent over 
by a New York newspaper to gather in- 
formation regarding conditions in Russia 
and to write a good story. New York, 
staid, conservative New York, needed a 
thrill. Jack Holbrook was usually good 
at that sort of thing. 

The next day he took a stroll hoping 
to meet with something unusual. His 
walk carried him past the shops to the 
residential district. He saw a drunken 
soldier annoying a small, kerchiefed old 
lady who was carrying several bundles. 
Jack pushed the fellow away and helped 
the old lady to carry' her bundles to Iter 
door, lie then resumed bis walk and 
was returning disconsolately to his hotel, 
when from among the haggard passers- 
by' he saw a familiar face. Michael, sure- 
ly it was Michael! But a Michael whom 
he scarcely recognized, so pale and gaunt 
bad he grown. His eyes lit up when he 
saw Jack and he signed to him that he 
should follow. Presently they came to a 
dark stairway and there Michael turned 
around and said hoarsely : 

"Jack, old chap, I'm in an awful fix. 
I'm watched, suspected of I know not 
what, and you’re a godsend. Lend me 
some money and I'll bribe my way- 
through.” 

“You’re on, Mike, remember the forty- 
third. We had some fun with the hochcs, 
didn’t we? But listen, can I help you any 
other way? Here's my passport, take 
that, it might come in handy." 

The eyes that looked at Jack became 
eager. 

“But are you sure you can gel out?” 

“Sure, here they arc. That’s all right. 
You’d do the same for me, I know. Must 
you hurry? All right, sec you later.” 

Jack watched his friend until he dis- 
appeared around a corner. For the first 
time a wave of loneliness enveloped him. 
He longed for the good old New York 
skyline, the same blundering, kindly peo- 
ple, his mother, how lie wanted her. 

He passed the next day writing letters 
and reports. That evening there came a 
sharp knock on the door. Laying down 
a sputtering pen, he opened the door. 
There stood a tall Russian soldier with 
three others, all armed, back of him. 
They filed into the room and the officer 
handed Jack a paper. It was a warrant 
for his arrest, charged with helping a 
suspected man to escape the country. Jack 
was at first indignant, then his sense of 
humor returned to his aid. Here was a 
story, probably sufficient for at least one 
thrill. 

Jack was taken to court. There sat 
the judge — not one to whom a man would 
trust his life. He leaned back in a 
straight chair, his eyes, piercingly cold, 
searched the prisoner, his month c agged 
to one side, his jaw was weak, his fat, 
flabby hands twirled a pencil. Ridiculous, 
thought Jack, a butcher in the office of a 
judge. In a chair back of the judge sat 
a woman, enveloped in fur ; her eyes, in- 



scrutable lights and shadows, watched 
him. 

“Tell us where you were and what you 
did yesterday, Mr. Holbrook,” ordered 
the judge. 

Jack told it all, every detail. When 
lie finished, the judge seemed satisfied 
and Jack, hardly believing his ears, found 
himself sentenced to be shot the next 
day . lie protested ; he had passports ; 
the United States would reckon with 
them. But where were his passports? lie 
was silent. 

All night he wrote. At five o'clock a 
guard came to his cell door and Jack was 
taken not to he shot as lie supposed, but 
to appear again before the judge. 

“Mr. Holbrook, I have reconsidered 
your case and find that you are an 
American citizen. Provided you never 
set foot on Russian soil again, you may- 
leave the country.” 

Dazedly Jack left the room, and some- 
one thrust his coat into his hands. It 
was a young soldier, so young that he 
could still pity. Jack, seeing his chance, 
grasped him by the arm and propelled 
him to a corner where he asked him to 
tell him why he had been set free. 

"You have gained the friendship of the 
most influential woman in Moscow by- 
helping her mother. Do you remember 
the old lady you told us about? She 
is the mother of the woman who sat at 
the judge’s right." 

Jack slipped a bill to the fellow and 
opened the door. The cold, damp air 
struck him. He lifted his eyes — the sky 
was gray, the city dark, but in the cast 
were the first rosy tints of dawn. 

— Mary Margaret Killiger. 



Voice Department 

There are many new students in the 
vocal class. Sister informs us that there 
are many promising voices among them 
so we will expect an interesting recital in 
the course of the year. 

* * * 

The College Glee Club recently organ- 
ized displays a lively interest in its work. 
Two practices are held weekly and valu- 
able voice training is received. In time 
this club will be a credit to Saint Teresa's 
vocal department. We hope that the 
work of the Glee Club will not he con- 
fined to the concerts to be given through- 
out the year. These arc the members : 
Helene Berger, Helen Ree Honan, Mau- 
reen Honan, Mary Margaret Killiger. 
Kathleen McDonald, Catherine Muehl- 

schustcr, Mary- Randolph, Mary Louise 
Rosenbauer, Marie Straub, Alice Toler- 
ton, Adeline Tolcrton, and Mary Eliza- 
beth Van Hcc. 

* * * 

Mary- Randolph and Kathleen McDon- 

ald are to sing at Boone School in Kan- 
sas City on January- 21. 

* * * 

Nellie Widman will be heard in several 
voice numbers in a recital at the College 
Auditorium in February. 

Expression Notes 

The weeks before Christmas were busy 
ones for the Expression students. From 
the little tots to the Academic Seniors, 
programs were being perfected. 

The Seniors very successfully presented 



three one-act plays Sunday afternoon, 
December 14, to a large crowd. From 
the first notes of music furnished by the 
Ridge-Markle orchestra until the curtain 
fell on the last curtain call the afternoon 
was one of pleasure. 

* * * 

Wednesday, the 17, the little tots from 
the first four grades entertained the 
school with a delightful program, in- 
cluding their own orchestra, Christmas 
songs, tableaux, readings, and last of till 
with a play entitled "Mother Goose’s 
Christmas Party.” The proceeds of this 
entertainment was given to the Missions. 
We had as our guests forty tiny tots from 
St. Joseph’s Orphan Home. 

* * * 

The annual Christmas party was given 
by the pupils of the 5th, 6th and 7th 
grades. They presented "The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol,” by Wiggins. Many 
were the laughs provoked by Helen Sam- 
uels in the role of Mrs. Rugglcs, with 
her large family of children. Other num- 
bers were given by the rhythm orchestra 
and the intermediate chorus. Particu- 
larly suitable to the season was the read- 
ing, “The Soft Spot in B. 606,” given by' 
Helene Berger. 



With Palette and Brush 

The exhibit held licforc Christmas in 
the studios gave evidence of good, ser- 
ious work on the part of the art stu- 
dents. Original work by Loretie Sodcti, 
Catherine Mary Bellport, Helene Berger, 
Adah Maureen Downey, Virginia Green 
and Mildred Pearson deserves more than 
passing notice. 

A beautiful mission poster by Betty 
Sullivan attracted everyone's attention. 

The water color and oil productions. 
Christmas cards and daintily painted china 
were unusually attractive. 

* * * 

The simple and colorful still-life set- 
tings have given place to Greek and Ital- 
ian cast reproductions and bas-reliefs. 

Dontclla’s Laughing Boy cheers the 
earnest student on in her “black and 
white” studies. 

* * * 

One of the most interesting classes in 
this department is the life and illustration 
class which resumed work last week. A 
halo seems to be the reward offered the 
model by some member of the class. 

* * * 

There are some lovely dinner sets in 
the making in the china department. 

— M. Honan. 

Dancing Notes 

The girls in the dancing classes are 
still practicing diligently on the stage for 
their demonstration February 15th. Be- 
sides that, they are selecting and fash- 
ioning their costumes. There will be toe. 
classical and interpretative dancing used 
in the recital. 



Carolyn — “Adeline, I have the most 
wonderful T. L. for you." 

Adeline— "Oh, thrills! What is it?" 
Carolyn — “Someone told me he thought 
you had a-cute indigestion.” 
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Mission Notes 

The Saint Teresa Mission Unit enjoyed 
something new in entertainment in the 
presentation of a playlcttc at its Decem- 
ber meeting. The program was as fol- 
lows : 

Piano selection Kathleen Soden 

Vocal selection Nellie Widman 

Violin selection Martha Soden 

Playlcttc — “The Closed Doors of Bethle- 
hem” 

Miss Marie Straub 
Miss Miriam Damon 
* * * 

At the January meeting of the Mission 
Unit, Miss Mary Margaret Connolc read 
two letters, one from the Saint John's 
Indian Mission, and the other from the 
Bengalese, thanking our Crusaders for 
the timely aid given them. A program 
was given. 

Piano selection. ...Catherine Mary Bellpurt 

Reading Catherine Muclilschuster 

Song — Pale Moon College Trio 

Mary Randolph 
Helen Ree Honan 
Kathleen McDonald 



Malindy’s Visit to 
Saint Teresa’s 

"Mv, what a boo-tiful place," gasped 
Malindv as she came up the walk to the 
main entrance of the building. "But 
jes' look at all this ground a goin' to 
waste; I tell you hit’s a perfect shame. 
Now if they managed jes’ right they 
could have a big chicken yard right over 
in that corner, and a cabbage patch and a 
duck pond all filled with ducks, as well 
as not. I never did see so much ground 
jes’ nachcrly doin' nothin’. It's a mighty 
shame, I tell you, with till those people 
piled sky high over one another like they 
are in Noo York. But ain't that human 
natcr?” 

When the door was reached she pressed 
the button with the utmost determination 
of informing the entire household of her 
arrival. The result of her violent action 
somehow reminded her of the noon whis- 
tle, so loudly came the echo. The door 
opened slowly and Malindy, in a bluster- 
ing voice began. 

"Excuse me. Mam, but I've come to 
look around. I've beam about education 
all my life and I jes had to see it. Hope 
ye won't think me intrudin' 1” 

Assured of being quite welcome, Ma- 
lindy began to stare around. 

“Won’t you be seated?" inquired a low 
voice. 

"No, mom, I believe not. I'll jes' keep 
walkin’, ef ye don't mind. Me time takes 
spells of abre’vatin', 'specially on 'casions 
like this.” 

With her soft-voiced guide Malindy 
began her tour of inspection. The first 
thing that met her eye was a large clock. 
Stopping to examine it more closely, she 
saw that the hands jumped violently. 

"Well, hit's no wonder them hands 
jump so, the poor things must a grown 
nervous arter all these years. I’m most 
that way myself— jes’ nachcrly wore out." 

“Would you like to sec the library?” 
she was asked. 

“Oh, yes. I’ve hearn all about it: 
that’s the place where edjucation jes' sets 
on the shelves and stares at ye.” 




“Now, we shall visit the chemistry lab- 
oratory, if you wish,” but at that mo- 
ment the silence was broken by a deep, 
sonorous tone. 

“Oh. is this a singin' school, too?” 

"Yes,” answered the guide, "and the 
voice you hear comes from the vocal 
room around the music circle. We will 
walk around there if you wish.” 

The inspection of the chemistry lab- 
oratory was again mentioned but Mai indy- 
re fused to go. 

“Mom, I ain't going there, ef hit’s all 
the same to ye. 1 hearn how them moly- 
curls fly all around.” 

After visiting the music circle, they 
went upstairs to the Art Department. 
Statuary Hall immediately aroused Ma- 
lindy to the highest point of indignation. 

"Humph, what’s the idee of bangin' 
all them broken statues up for decora- 
tions? But, then, children are awful 
destructive, ain't they?” 

Finally they reached the art room but 
Malindy could not reconcile Art with the 
furnace. 

"Why don’t ye have the furnace in the 
basement?” asked Malindy. 

"Oh, that is a kiln," said her guide. 

“Highfalutin’ name, but a furnace jes' 
the same.” 

The sightseeing trip was concluded at 
last, and after thanking her guide, Ma- 
lindy went away convinced that “cdju- 
catin’ folks is a cur’us process." 

— Lcnadorc Bu. ss. 



The Courageous Coward 

"Noncttc! Come back! Come back!" 

The agonizing cry rang through the 
amphitheatre. Thousands of spectators 
caught their breath and seemed as if 
turned to stone. 

It was Fiesta time in Argentine. Em- 
manuel Ricardo was celebrating with a 
rare, exceptional bull-fight in honor of 
the occasion. A little child of about six 



years, whose nurse had released her hand 
for but the fraction of a second, had 
slipped through the crowd to peer over 
the side of the balustrade. Losing her 
balance, she had fallen into the ring, a 
conspicuous little figure in her scarlet 
cap and lacy petticoats. Her screams in- 
stantly attracted the attention of the bull, 
who was on the far side of the field. 

"Noncttc! Where are you? Oh, my 
child ! Somebody save her ! The bull ! 
the bull ! He is making straight for 
her !” 

What a touching sight was that fright- 
ened, tearful little figure! Was there 
not one man in that vast amphitheatre 
with the courage to risk bis life to save 
her? Closer and closer charged the bull ! 

Silently and swiftly a dark figure was 
seen lowering itself into the arena. Every 
second seemed an eternity! Nearer and 
nearer raced the bull ! Would the child 
be saved? Cotdd he reach her in time? 
A deafening cheer of applause and ad- 
miration burst from the mob as he seized 
the little figure. Willing hands were ex- 
tended on all sides. Tossed deftly into 
the air, she was caught by loving arms 
and borne to safety. 

But — her rescuer? The man whom 
no one had recognized? What of him? 
The furious bull, nostrils distended, bore 
down upon the motionless figure and 
trampled it underfoot. Racing on down 
the field, unable to stop, he was caught 
and held by strong and brawny trainers. 
But that figure — stretched prone upon the 
earth gasping fur breath — was he dead? 
But no. Acclamations rent the air. Still 
breathing convulsively he struggled to 
his feet and turned toward the assem- 
blage — the town coward. Lacking phy- 
sical courage, held in contempt by the 
world, he was a hero in the light of 
Heaven, facing death with perfect faith 
and a smile on his lips. 

—Helene Berger. 
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“ The Altar A Sacred Theatre" \ 

The most inspiring drama in history was the Passion. In order to keep its inspiration before us, \ 
the Church reproduces the Sacrifice of Calvary daily in the Mass. Every movement of the priest at } 
the altar, every prayer from his lips, combines to represent the drama of our Redemption. 

Sometimes even Catholics have not the key to the symbolism of the ceremonies of the Mass. [ 
Therefore, this explanation from “The Compass” is inserted in response to inquiries from many students. [ 

yi THE PRIEST CHRIST f 

4j Coes to the Altar Coes to Mount Olivet. 

B Commences Mass Begins to pray. [ 

II Says the Confiteor Falls down and sweats blood. f 

B Goes up and kisses the Altar Is betrayed by Judas with a kiss. f 

E Goes to the Epistle side Is captured, bound; taken to Annas. I 

E Reads the Introit Is falsely accused by Annas and is blasphemed. \ 

jj Coes to the middle of the Altar and says the Kyrie Eleison.... Is brought to Caiphas and there three times denied by Peter. 1 

jj Says the Dominus Vohiscum Looks at Peter and converts him. f 

jj Reads the Epistle Is brought to Pilate. \ 

41 Says the Munda cor Meiim at the middle of the Altar Is taken to Herod and mocked. 

41 Beads the Gospel Is taken back to Pilate and again mocked. 

B Uncovers the Chalice Is shamefully exposed. f 

B Offers bread and wine Is cruelly scourged. f 

E Covers the Chalice Is crowned with thorns. f 

H Says the Orate Fratrcs Is shown to the people by Pilate with the words, Ecce Homo. \ 

|j Says the Preface and Sanctus Is kept instead of Barrabas, and condemned to crucifixion. ( 

jj Makes the memonto for the living Carries the Cross to Mount Calvary. [ 

41 Continues to pray in a low voice Meets His Mother and other pious women. 

41 Blesses the bread and wine with the Sign of the Cross Is nailed to the Cross. 

4} Elevates the Sacred Host Is raised on the Cross. 

4} Elevates the Chalice Sheds blood from the five wounds. 

B Prays in low voice Sees His afflicted Mother at the Cross. f 

B Says aloud Nobis quociuc peccatoribus Prays on the Cross for men. \ 

E Says aloud the Pater Noster Says the seven words on the Cross. I 

B Breaks and separates the Host Gives up His Spirit and dies. \ 

jj Lets a small portion of the Sacred Host fall into the Chalice Descends into Limbo. I 

jj Says the Angus Dei Is acknowledged on the Cross as the Son of God by many { 

fj bystanders. " { 

41 Administers Holy Communion Is laid in the sepulchre. 

41 Cleanses the Chalice Is annointed by pious women. 

B Prepares the Chalice again Arises from the dead. f 

B Says the Dominus Vohiscum... Appears to His Mother and Disciples. f 

E Says the last Dominus Vohiscum Takes leave of His Disciples and ascends to Heaven. \ 

B Gives the blessing of the people Sends down the Holy Ghost. I 

B Says the Ite Missa Est and the last Gospel Sends the Apostles into all parts of the world to preach the [ 

B Gospel. j 



MEANING OF THE VESTMENTS WORN BY A PRIES'!' DURING MASS 



The various portions of the sacerdotal vestments are 
commemorative of our Lord's Passion, and serve to re- 
mind the priest of the duties of his office. 

1. The amice represents the veil, which covered the 

face of our Lord. • 

2. The alb, the vesture He was clothed with by Herod. 

3. The cincture, the scourges ordered by Pilate. 

-1. The maniple, the rope by which He was led. 

5. The stole, the rope which fastened Him to the 
pillar. 

6. The chasuble, the purple garment worn before 
Pilate. 

Behold the priest at the altar, the tonsure recalls the 
crown of thorns. Nothing is wanting, not even the 
cross ; it is large upon the chasuble ; the celebrant, like 
his Master, carries ii upon his shoulders. 

Mass Vestments have also the following meaning; 

The amice, or shoulder cloth, signifies “the helmet of 
salvation” (Eph. 6. 17), with which the priest arms 
himself against the assaults of the evil spirit. 

The alb, or the long linen garment, is a symbol of the 






purity of soul and body with which the priest should 
approach the altar. 

The cincture is to remind him of priestly chastity and 
continence. 

The maniple, or the band hanging from the left arm, 
is a symbol of penance and of the cares and burdens of 
the priestly calling. 

The stole is a garb of dignity, symbolizing honor and 
power. 

The chasuble with the large emblem of the cross is 
the symbol of the yoke of the Lord, and reminds us of 
Christ carrying the cross. 

What is the meaning of the different colored vest- 
ments ? 

White signifies innocence and is used on feasts of the 
Lord and of such saints as were not martyrs. 

Red signifies martyrdom and is used at Pentecost and 
on the feast of martyrs; green signifies hope of eternal 
life; violet signifies penance ; black is the color of sor- 
row and mourning. — The Booster. 
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Basket Ball 



Good Cheer 



Phone WE»tport 2153 



Muc li| progress lias been made in bas- 
ket-ball since the last issue of the Gleam. 
The inter-class games were played with 
the usual bantering spirit of rivalry pre- 
vailing. The Freshman College girls 
were the lucky team, winning a gold and 
white pennant. On the fifteenth of De- 
cember. Mrs. Connor, physical director, 
chose the following girls to represent the 
“squad" for the coining games : 

Catherine M A ry Heliport 

Mildre D Cohen 
Helen Ree H O nan 
Catherine Bli Z zard 

Catherin E Muehlschuster 
Kathlee N Riley 

Betty S ullivan 
Alice T olerton 
DoRothy Buzby 
Mary Louise R 0 senbauer 

Adeli N e Tolerton (Capt.) 

Marceline Pender Gast 



Did you ever hear such cheering, or 
see such playing as takes place in our 
gym on Friday afternoons? Now, Janu- 
ary 23, there were the girls from the 
French Convent (Notre Dame de Sion), 
and January 16 the girls from the Cath- 
olic High School at Leavenworth. We 
defeated both teams by substantial mar- 
gins and both took their defeats like 
sportswomen should. More games like 
these! More victories! 



Lake Erie 

I saw you basking in the bright sunlight, 
Rolling, dipping, and tossing white. 
Then as by a command it seemed 
Your restless spirit became serene. 

Your blue-green waters echoing loud 
Meet the blue of the sky in a misty 
cloud. 

A few birds winging their way to land 
Seem mere specks approaching the soft, 
gold sand. 

Over a bleak, barren cliff they rise, 
Seeking their home nests with keenest 
eyes. 

Over the old wooden pier they soar 
Seeming loath to leave for their rock- 
bound shore. 

A restive captive yet forever free 
The same yet ever changing you seem 
to lx;. 

You draw, fascinate, and lure me 
What strange power can it he 
That leaves you content forever 
With tlie dormant strength of a sea? 

— Helen Crimean. 



That’s what we want — and lots of it! 
Cheer dispells gloom, and if there is any- 
thing we ever wanted, well it was not 
gloom. Therefore we want cheer to rain 
from the galleries above, upon the court 
beneath, and drench our team in Victory. 
We want cheer to radiate from the hearts 
of everyone and to focus at the vital point 
good sportsmanship. We want an abun- 
dance of cheer. Enough to spur us on 
when skies look dark. Enough to en- 
courage our rivals, when they wish they 
were on the "old home court.” You ask- 
how we arc going to get so much cheer? 
That’s easy. Have you not surmised 
what lias been taking place at Windmoor? 
No? Well, here goes. We have two 
new cheer leaders, Catherine Dover and 
Kathleen Cahill, who is assistant cheer 
leader, and if they don't get one hundred 
per cent of the cheer that is in you, out 
of you, I give up. 



"Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomor- 
row, creeps in the petty pace from day 
to day.” And so it has come to pass, 
that with the addition of the days, months 
have crept by and we now find ourselves 
one year older. Twelve months' exper- 
ience we have gained, and now new works, 
new responsibilities have presented them- 
selves. However, there is that spirit of 
advancement always in the mind that 
brings about hope for greater success in 
tlie future than has been enjoyed in the 
past. 

Being aware that Windmoor has 
launched upon another season on the 
basketball court, one quickly realizes 
where the hulk of the New Year’s prom- 
ises and resolutions are directed and cen- 
tered. Now since New Year’s resolu- 
tions are such confidential things and 
must therefore lx- treated with such 
delicacy, we are in duty hound unable to 
disclose any confidences — but as a sort 
of a compromise, let us imagine and 
thence draw our own conclusions. 

We shall judge merely from that 
superabundance of constant, steady and 
persistent plodding on the part of the 
players and the ever-present spirit of the 
faithfulness and loyalty on the part of 
the entire school. Without further perusal 
of the individuals concerned, 1 think 
we may sum lip the whole theme of these 
ambitions and condense them into one 
word, a word which would he forcibly 
descriptive of the eager, keen, ardent and 
fervent desire for, your're right — VIC- 
TORY. So onward team of 1925 ! We 
are all one in hope, in help, in Victory. 

—Mary Elizabeth Van Hcc. 



Nine Phones Always Listening 

WIEDENMANN BROS. 

GROCERIES AND MEATS 
Westport Avenue at Penn Street 

Kansas City, Mo. 



BAIRD & KLEE 
Prescription Druggists 



GEO. MUEHLEBACH 
& SONS 

Grocers 



315 E. 55th STREET 
3215-17 TROOST AVENUE 
Hlland 3030 Kansas City, Mo. 




[ ICE CREAM 



• Franklin's Finest 
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Tid-Bits 

Title: This is an old one. bill "Oli. yet 
once more." 

You can’t keep a good man down. — 
Jonah. 

Keep the home fires burning — Nero. 

So this is Paris? — Helen of Troy. 

It floats — Noah. 

I'm all fixed for Saturday night. — 
Diogenes. 

I don't know where I'm going but I’m 
on my way.— Columbus. 

The bigger they are the harder they 
fall. — David. 

You’re an easy mark. Tony. — Cleopa- 
tra. 

The first hundred years are the hard- 
est. — Methuselah. 



Mary had a little lamb 
(You’ve all heard that before), 

Then Mary passed her empty plate 
And had a little more. 

* * * 

Helen Crimean — "What time is it?" 
Kathleen McDonald — "Just because I 
have two hands and a face is no sign that 
I’m a clock. 

* * * 

SOULOQUIKS 
Don't you wish that — 

You could find an endless banana? 

You could eat by radio? 

You could convince your boy friends 
that Gloria Swanson is a plain, every-day 
girl and that all her priceless clothes are 
mere sham? 

i Teachers would take "I don't know" 

for an answer? 

Some people were as smart as they 
think they are? 

You could play Mali Jongg at least well 
enough to know when to say "pung"? 

Your mother didn't understand you so 
well so you could have the excuse of not 
being understood ? 

Our elders would kindly desist from 
lamenting the deplorable freshness of the 
younger generation ? 

Your "line” was heavy enough to make 
people think you were hopelessly sophisti- 
cated ? 

Girls would admit the fact that the 
boys are outleading them in styles? 

* * * 

If Flo Ziegfield had seen "Solemn 
Pride” there’s no doubt but that we’d lost 
our Nellie. 

* * + 

Hob and Bernice went a-walkin'. 

Of the weather they were talkin’. 

* * * 

"This bacon is sure bad,” said Carolyn. 
"How can that be? It was only cured 
last week.” answered Charmian. 

* * * 

The pawnbroker's shop was burning 
and Shorty was rushing frantically about. 

"What’s the matter, it isn’t your shop, 
is it?” asked Bike I. 

"No,” said Shorty, "but it’s my 
uncle’s.” 

* * * 



In gym formation: 

Mrs. Conner — “Charmian, you’ll spoil 
the rank with those feet. Draw them 
back.” 

Charmian — "Please, ma'am, those are 
Delia's feet in the back row, not mine." 
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On golf course: 

Golfer — "Fore." 

But Carolyn paid no attention. 

Golfer (in disgust) — "Hey, three 

ninety-eight !” 

Carolyn broke her leg in her rush. 

+ * * 

Tilings we'd like to see : 

Josie Larson playing Juliet. 

Delia with any kind of a notebook. 
Marcclinc with a shiny nose. 

Margaret Pinnell gain 75 pounds. 
Kathleen in flat heels. 

* * * 

Mabel Normand can’t come up to Cath- 
erine Dover's antics in "Just a Little Mis- 
take." Of course, off-stage, Catherine 
holds the background. 

* * * 

Just some little things we heard re- 
cently : 

"Oh. wasn't that sweet of Ernest?" 

"At the university we would do thus 
and so." 

"Chili is the most harmful food known 
to man.” 

* * * 

A woman, like cream, sours if kept in 
the house too long. 

* * * 

Marry a man who stutters, says Mar- 
ion. He'll never speak a hasty word to 
VOll. 

* * * 

Suggested improvement in the school 
— an elevator boy ! 

* * * 

Referring to a Kockhurst B. B. star: 
Frances 11.: "Is your friend forward 

on the team?" 

Mary P. : "No: as a matter of fact, 

lie's exceedingly backward." 

* * * 

Senior— "That looks like rain." 
Freshman — "What looks like rain?" 
Senior — “Water”. 

* * * 

Junior — "What is cold boiled ham?" 
Freshman — "Oh, just ham boiled in 
cold water." 

* * * 

Customer — "What did you say this 
meat was?" 

Waiter— "Spring chicken, sir." 
Customer — "I believe you. I’ve been 
chewing on one of the springs for thirty 
minutes.” 

* * * 

Barber — "Do you want a hair cut?” 
Gentleman — "No. 1 want them all cut." 
Barber — “Any particular way?" 
Gentleman — "Yes, off." 

* * * 

"A great poet met an ironical fate the 
other day.” 

"How"? 

“Starved to death with a volume of 
Bacon in his lap." 

* + * 

Sister — "Marylouisc. where are the 
Falls of Iguazu?” 

Marylouisc — "Just below the I in 
America, Sister.” 

* * * 

Margaret 'lesson (new student) — 
"What do you sleep in, Virginia, a dorm- 
itory ? 

Virginia Hainill — "No, pajamas." 



Thk Four Auks ok Man 
Bossed by Mother, 
Bossed by sister, 

Bossed by wife, 

Bossed by daughter. 

— Literary Digest. 



What Might Have Been 

Now it was time for trifling to cease, 
so Joe determined to go right over to 
Mary's and settle things, lie also de- 
termined to destroy all obstacles in the 
path of his love. 

Harry Meyers was as dashing a knight 
as Kirksvillc could afford, and it can 
easily be seen tliat be was the big obstacle 
in Joe's path to Mary's gate. Joe had 
never advanced further than the box-of- 
candy-prosoiited-with-uduring-gazc - stage, 
but Harry, the bold one, made progress 
with great strides. 

This night, ys I have said, Joe deter- 
mined to show what a real man he could 
be. lie hurried along the edge of the 
little lake and up the path to the familiar, 
white cottage. Sure enough, there was 
Harry sitting with Mary on the front 
steps. 

"Trifler!" he cried to the astounded 
Harry, "come here!" and Harry came. 

"Understand this right now : stay away 
from here or I'll drown you in yon ter- 
rible lake !", and as a pledge be carried 
the quaking Harry to the water and 
threw him in. 

"My brave, powerful Joe,” cried Man- 
as he returned. “How I love you! I 
never knew till now how strong you 
could be." And she rested her curly 
brown head on Joe’s muscular shoulder. 

“Oh, I might have known it was only 
a dream," sighed Joe. as he awoke to 
the cold gray dawn. 

With longing heart that evening, as 
usual, he passed and repassed the little- 
white house where the dashing Harry 
held full sway in the court of Mary's 
heart. 

— Nellie IVidiiuin. 
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"Groceries You Like” 
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QUALITY MEATS 
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We Make St. Teresa Pins 

1104-6 WALNUT STREET 
KANSAS CITY, M0. 



KANSAS CITY PAINT & 
VARNISH WORKS 

PREMIER 
Paints and Varnishes 

318-320-322 Southwest Boulevard 
Kansas City, Mo. 



This Issue Printed by 

Grimes-Joyce Printing Co. 

918 GRAND 
Phone Victor 8648 



"Sincere Superior Service" 

ERNEST J. STRAUB 

Planning, Financing, Building 

Delaware 1323 417-18 Gloyd Bldg. 



Phone HIland 3214 

COUNTRY CLUB SHOE SHOP 

First Class Shoe Repairing 
Work Called For and Delivered 
Buy Your Children’s Shoes From Jake 
And Save Money 

J. Hyman, Prop. 5907 Main St. 




DEALER IN 

Jewelry of Every Description 

Diamonds mounted in late designs, 
Watches, Clocks, Silverware, Cut 
Glass, Silver and Ivory Toilet Sets 

Clem B. Altman 



JEWELER 



HArrison 1097 



1107 Walnut St. 



500,000 



Will you take part in the effort to have The Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart reach a circulation of 500,000? “The Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart” is the most popular of our Catholic 
magazines. It is the lowest in price, entailing an expense of 
less than two cents a week for the family. The reading it 
contains is of interest to everyone. No Catholic family should 
be without “The Messenger of the Sacred Heart.” Beautiful 
premiums are given to those who obtain five subscriptions. A 
list of these is printed in the advertising section of any recent 
issue. If you have not a copy at hand, send for a sample. 

Address 

The Messenger of the Sacred Heart 

Circulation 801 Weil 181st Street 

Department New York, N. Y. 







